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It would be presumptuous to suggest that the following list includes the 
hundred best children’s books, for many of the accepted classics have been 
omitted and some modern books, which are not yet very well-known, have 
been included. They are, however, without exception, of high literary value ; 
they are the books which children read with enjoyment, and they should 
all find a place on the shelves of the smallest public library and should form 
the basis of the stock of school libraries. 

The list has been divided into the three classes, Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior, as an indication of the progressive difficulty of the books and 
of the mental age of the child to whom they are most likely to appeal. The 
Junior books should interest children from about 5 to 10 years of age, the 
Intermediate those from 8 to 13, and the Senior those from about 12 to 16. 
The classes are not mutually exclusive ; a very young child may be able to 
read some of the books in the Intermediate section, and it is to be hoped that 
there are some big boys and girls of sixteen who still appreciate the Fust so 
stories and Milne’s poems. 

The editions indicated are not necessarily the best obtainable ; they 
are good editions for library use at prices suited to limited book funds. 

JUNIOR 
Arsop. Fables. (Routledge, 3 /-). 

ANDERSON, H. Fairy Tales. (Black, 5 /-). 
Barrigz, J. M. Peter Pan and Wendy. (Hodder, 10/6). 


The adventures of Peter Pan, the lost boys, and the pirates, in the Neverland. 
Also The Boys’ and Girls’ Peter Pan and Wendy. (Hodder, 6 /-), and The Children's 
Peter Pan and Wendy, retold by May Byron. (Hodder, 2 /6). 
Barrigz, J. M. Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. (Hodder, 10/6). 
Also The Children’s Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, retold by May Byron. 
(Hodder 2 /6). 
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J. L. Milly-Molly-Mandy Stories. (Harrap, 2/6). 

: These stories of the everyday life of a village child are so well told that they hold the 
attention of the youngest children. Also More of Milly-Molly-Mandy, and Further 
doings of Milly-Molly-Mandy. (Harrap, 2/6 ea.). 

Brown, J. Rab and his Friends. (Dent, 3 /-). 


A famous dog story. 


Dickens, C. The Life of Our Lord. (Associated Newspapers, 2 /6). 
A simply told life of Christ, expressly written by Dickens for his own children. 

FyLeman, R. The Fairy Green. (Methuen, 3 /6). 
Fairy poems. Also Fairies and Chimneys, The Fairy Flute, Fairies and Friends. 
(Methuen, 3/6 ea.). 

FyLeman, R. Forty good-night tales. (Methuen, 3 /6). 


Original fairy stories, suitable for very young children. Also Forty good-morning 
tales, The Adventure Club, The Rainbow Cat, Twenty Tea-time Tales. (Methuen, 
3/6) and A Princess comes to our Town. (Methuen, 5 /-). 


Grimm, J. and W. Fairy Tales. (Harrap, 3 /6). 


INGELOw, J. Mopsa the Fairy. (Dent 2/-). 
This charming fairy story, first published in 1869, still delights the little ones. 
KIPLING, R. Just so stories. (Macmillan, 7 /6). 
How the elephant got his trunk, the camel his hump, the rhino his skin, the leopard 
his spots, etc. These stories must be read aloud. 
Lanc, A. The Red fairy book. (Longmans, 5 /-). 
A collection of Fairy stories from all sources. Also the Blue, Green, Pink, Olive, 
Orange, etc. Fairy Books. (Longmans, 5 /- ea.). 
Lortinc, H. The Story of Doctor Dolittle. (Cape, 3 /6). 
Tells of the famous animal doctor and his pets, and how the Doctor learnt to speak 
animal language. Also Dr. Dolittle’s Caravan, Dr. Dolittle’s Circus, Dr. Dolittle’s 
Garden, The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle, etc. (Cape 7/6 ea.). 
Lucas, E. V. (ed.) A Book of Verses for Children. (Chatto, 6/-). 


An anthology, including proverbs, nonsense rhymes, and story poems. Also Another 
book of verses for children. (Wells Gardner, 7 /6). 


Mine, A. A. When we were very young. (Methuen, 7 /6). 
The delightful and now famous Christopher Robin poems. Also Now we are six. 
(Methuen, 7/6). 

Mixing, A. A. Winnie-the-Pooh. (Methuen, 7 /6). 
The adventures of Christopher Robin’s Teddy Bear, Winnie-the-Pooh, including 
many of the nonsense songs which he hummed. Also The House at Pooh Corner. 
(Methuen 7 /6). 

PERRAULT, C. Fairy Tales. (Dent, 2/6). 
The Sleeping Beauty, Little Red Riding Hood, Blue-beard, Cinderella, Puss-in- 
Boots, and other of our most familiar fairy tales. 

STEVENSON, R. L. A Child’s garden of verses. (Lane, 3 /6). 
Simple poems of childhood. 


Wess, M. St. J. The Littlest one — his book. (Harrap, 7 /6). 


The poems in this book must be classed with those of A. A. Milne: small children 
find them irresistible. Also 'The Littlest One, The Littlest One Again, The Littlest 
One’s Third Book. (Harrap, 2/6 ea.). 
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Wess, M. St. J. Mr. Papingay’s Caravan. (Collins, 3 /6). 
Similar and not inferior to Dr. Dolittle. Also The Little Round House. (S. Paul, 5 /-) 
and Mr. Papingay’s Ship. (S. Paul, 5 /-). 

Winper, B. Once upon a time. (Ward Lock, 6/-). 


Stories of the Gods of Greece and Rome, charmingly retold. 


INTERMEDIATE. 
Atcott, L. M. Little Women. (Low, 2/6). 


A story of children and home life in America seventy years ago. Has for sequels 
Good Wives, Little Men, and Jo’s Boys. (Low 2/6 ea.). 

BALLANTYNE, R. M. The Coral Island. (Nisbet, 3/6). 
A Tale of Adventure in the South Seas. First published in 1857. Also The Dog 
ee 3 /-), The Gorilla Hunters.(Nisbet, 2 /6), and Martin Rattler.(Nisbet, 
2/6). 

Bunyan, J. The Pilgrim’s Progress. (R. T. S., 6/-). 
One of the great books of the world. 


CarrOLL, L. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. (Macmillan, 5 /-). 
_ Through the Looking-glass. (Macmillan, 5 /-). 


Perhaps the greatest of all children’s books, This edition has the Tenniel illustrations, 
There are many cheap editions, Black, 2/6, Collins, 3/6, and the two books in one, 
volume, (Dent, 2/- and 3/-). 


Crompton, R. William. (Newnes, 2/6). 


The story of a mischievous small boy. Also Just William, William again, William the 
Bad, William in Trouble, and others. (Newnes, 2/6 ea.). 


Deroz, D. Robinson Crusoe. (Black, 3 /6). 
A ship-wrecked mariner’s adventures on a desert island. First published 1719. 
Ewinc, J. H. Jackanapes, and other tales. (Bell, 3 /6). 


A story of the time of Waterloo. Similar well-written stories by the same authors 
depicting child character with humour and understanding are: Mrs. Overtheway”’ 
(el aie ay. The Brownies, A Flat-iron for a Farthing, and Jan of the Windmill. 
Bell, 3 /6 ea.). 


GraHaME, K. The Wind in the Willows. (Methuen, 3 /6). 


The story of the Mole, the Toad, and the Water-rat. One of the finest books of its 
kind. 


Harris, J.C. Uncle Remus. (Routledge, 2 /-). 


The Brer Rabbit stories, told in Negro dialect. Also Nights with Uncle Remus. 
(Routledge, 2 /-). 


Hawtuorne, N. Wonder book for boys and girls, and Tanglewood 
tales. (Dent, 2/-). 
Stories from Greek mythology. 


Henty, G. A. Under Drake’s Flag. (Blackie, 3 /6). 
An exciting story of the Armada and the Spanish Main. 


Hucues, T. ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays. (Macmillan, 3 /6). 
Kincs.ey, C. The Heroes ; or, Greek fairy tales for my children. 
KincsLey, C. The Water Babies. (Macmillan, 4 /6). (Black, 3 /6). 


The story of the chimney-sweep who was transported to the wonderful Kingdom of 
the water fairies. 
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Kincston, W.H.G. ‘The Three Midshipmen. (O. U. P. 3/6). 


An adventurous Sea story of fifty years ago. Also The Three Lieutenants, The Three 
Commanders, and The Three Admirals. (O. U. P., 3/6 ea.). 


Kipiinc, R. The Jungle Book. (Macmillan, 7 /6). 


— The second Jungle Book. (Macmillan, 7 /6). 


Indian jungle tales, including the story of Mowgli who, as a baby, was adopted by 
the wolf pack. 


Kipiinc, R. Puck of Pook’s Hill. (Macmillan, 7 /6). 
— Rewards and Fairies. (Macmillan, 7 /6). 


Stories of Wieland the Smith, the Roman legion, William the Conqueror, etc., intro- 
duced in magic manner by Puck. 


Kiptinc, R. Stalky and Co. (Macmillan, 7 /6). 
A school story. 


Lams, C. and M. ‘Tales from Shakespeare. (Blackie, 1 /6). 
Lanc, A. (ed.) The Arabian Nights Entertainments. (Longmans, 5/). 


The most complete one-volume collection. 


Lynn, E. Robin Hood and his Merry Men. (Chambers, 5 /-). 


MacDonatp, G. At the Back of the North Wind. (Blackie, 3 /6). 
A fairy tale. Also The Princess and the Goblin, and The Princess and Curdie. 
(Blackie, 3 /6). 

Mac.trop, M. A Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights. 
(Wells Gardner, 7 /6). 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory retold for children. 
Mer, A. The Children’s Encyclopaedia. 10 Vols. (Educational Book Co. 
123 /-). 


Stories, articles, and illustrations for children of all ages. Earlier editions in 8 vols. 
can be obtained at second-hand. 


MoteswortH, Mrs. ‘The Cuckoo Clock. (Macmillan, 3 /6). 


A little girl’s adventures in Butterfly-land and elsewhere. 


NesBIT, E. The Story of the Treasure Seekers. (Benn, 3 /6). 
The scrapes and exploits of a family of six in London. Continued in: The Would-be- 
goods, and The New Treasure Seekers. Other similar books are: Wet Magic, The 
Phoenix and the Carpet, The Enchanted Castle, and Five Children and it.(Benn, 3 /6ea.), 
Ransome, A. Swallows and Amazons. (Cape, 7 /6). 


Stories of children’s holidays, camping, boating and mountaineering in the Winder mere 
district. Sequels :— Swallow-dale, Peter Duck, and Winter Holiday. (Cape, 7/6 ea.). 


Reep, T. B. The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. (R. T. S., 2/6). 


A well-written school-story. Also The Cock-house at Fellsgarth, A Dog with a Bad 
Name, Adventures of a Three-guinea Watch. (R. T. S., 2/6 ea.). 


SEweLL, A. Black Beauty. (Jarrolds, 3 /6). 
The Autobiography of a horse. 

STEVENSON, R. L. ‘Treasure Island. (Heinemann, 2/6). 
A ig of buried treasure, pirates, fights, and heroic feats, told in polished literary 
style. 

Swirt, J. Gulliver’s Travels. (Black, 3 /6). 


Voyages among the dwarfs of Lilliput, the giants of Brobdingnag, the Hoay- 
hnhnms and Yahoos. 
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Twain, Mark. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. (Harrap, 2/6). 
— Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. (Harrap, 2/6). 
Stories of boy life, full of mischief and fun. 


Wyss, J. R. The Swiss Family Robinson. (Black, 3 /6). 


The story of a family shipwrecked on a desert island. 


SENIOR. 


BLackmorE, R. D. Lorna Doone. (Low, 2 /6). 
A romantic Exmoor story of the time of James II, full of exciting incidents. 
Borrow, G. Lavengro. (Murray, 7 /6). 
A story of gipsies and the open road in England and Wales. Continued in Romany 
Rye. (Murray, 7/6). Also obtainable in Everyman’s Library. (Dent, 2/-, 3/- ea.). 


Bucuan, J. Prester John. (Nelson, 4/6). 
A South African adventure story. 

Bucuan, J. Greenmantle. (Hodder, 3 /6). 
An exciting spy story of the Great War. Also The Thirty-nine Steps and Mr.Stand- 
fast. (Hodder, 3/6 ea.). 


CarPENTER, A. F. B. The Blocking of Zeebrugge. (Jenkins, 7 /6). 
Describes the most daring exploit of the Great War. The author won the V. C. at 
Zeebrugge. 


CervaNTEs, M. de. The Adventures of Don Quixote. (Harrap, 2/6). 
Craik, D. M. John Halifax, Gentleman. (Ward Lock, 2 /6). 


The life-story of a man who by courage and honesty rises from poverty to wealth, 
at the time of the Industrial Revolution. 


Dickens, C. Christmas Books. (Chapman and Hall, 5 /6). 
Contains A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of 
Life, and The Haunted Man. 

Dickens, C. David Copperfield. 


— Oliver Twist. (Chapman and Hall, 5 /6 each). 
Doyte, A.C. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. (Murray, 6/-). 


The famous detective also appears in: Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, His Last Bow, 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes. (Murray, 6/- ea.), and others. There are also two 
omnibus volumes containing all the Sherlock Holmes stories. (Murray, 7/6 ea.). 


Doyie, A.C. Micah Clarke. (Harrap, 2 /6). 
An adventure story of the time of the Restoration. 
Dumas, A. The Count of Monte Cristo. (Ward Lock, 2/6). 
A famous romantic story of adventure. 
Dumas, A. The Three Musketeers. (Routledge, 2/6). 
— Twenty years After. (Routledge, 2/6). 
— The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 4 v. (Dent, 4/6 ea.). 
The adventures of D’Artagnan and the Three Musketeers from youth to age, with a 
panoramic background of the most romantic period of French history, 1626 — 71, 
Evans, E.R. G. R. South with Scott. (Collins, 2/6). 
A true story of Antarctic adventure. 
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FaRNOL, J. The Broad Highway. 


_ The Amateur Gentleman. (Low, 4/- ea.). 


Romances of the end of the 18th century, with some excellent descriptions of prize 
fights and the good old coaching days. 


Firzpatrick, J. P. Jock of the Bushveld. (Longmans, 10/6). 


A story of transport-riding in S. Africa, describing the animal life of the country with 
great charm and fidelity. There is also an adridged edition suitable for younger 
children. (Longmans, 5 /-). 


GASKELL, E.C. Cranford. (Murray, 3 /6). 


A quiet story of life in an old-fashioned country town. 


GLANVILLE, E. The Hunter: A Story of Bushman Life. (Cape, 7/6). 
A story of the Bushmen of South Africa. 


Go.tpsmiTH, O. The Vicar of Wakefield. (O. U. P., 3/6). 

A classic story of country life in the 18th century. 
GRAHAME, K. The Golden Age. (Nelson 2/6). 

Imaginative sketches of child life. Continuedin Dream Days. (Nelson, 2 /6). 
Graves, R. Lawrence and the Arabs. (Cape, 7 /6). 

A true story of Col. Lawrence’s adventures in Arabia during the Great War. 
Grecory, Lady. Cuchulain of Muirthemne. (Murray, 7 /6). 

A collection of Irish legendary tales. Also Gods and fighting men. (Murray, 7 /6), 
Hacecarp, H.R. King Solomon’s Mines. (Cassell, 2/6). 

An exciting story of adventure in the wilds of Central Africa. 
Hupson, W.H. Far Away and Long Ago. (Dent, 6/-). 

The true story of the author’s boyhood in South America. 
Hupson, W.H. Green Mansions. (Duckworth, 3 /6). 

A story of the Venezuelan forests, and of the beautiful bird-girl, Rima. 
Huco, V. Les Misérables. (Ward Lock, 2/6). 

This great French novel tells the story of the ex-convict Jean Valjean. 
JEFFERIES, R. Bevis: The Story of a Boy. (Duckworth, 3/6). 

An adventure story. 
KearTon, R. The Fairyland of Living Things. (Cassell, 5 /-). 

A book of the English countryside, describing the habits of birds and beasts. 


KipLinc, R. Captains courageous. (Macmillan, 7 /6). 


How the spoiled son of an American millionaire spent a season before the mast on 
a fishing schooner. 


Lonpon, J. White Fang. (Methuen, 2/6). 
The story of a wolf-dog. 
MarryaT, F. The Children of the New Forest. (Dent 3/6). 


How four children of a Royalist family find refuge in the New Forest during the Civil 
War. 


MASEFIELD, J. Jim Davis. (Wells Gardner, 2 /6). 
Adventure with smugglers in the time of George III. 


MELVILLE, H. Moby Dick. (Low, 2/6). 
A story of whale-fishing in the Pacific. 
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RasPE, R. E. The Travels and Surprising Adventures of Baron Miinchausen. 
(Medici Pr., 7/6). 
Fictitious travels and incredible adventures. 
READE, C. The Cloister and the Hearth. (Chatto, 5 /-). 
A romance of the 15th century. 
Scott, Sir W. Ivanhoe. (Black, 2/6). 
A mediaeval romance. Also The Talisman. (Black, 2 /6). 


Seton, E. T. Lives of the Hunted. (Hodder, 8 /6). 


Containing a true account of the doings of five quadrupeds and three birds. 


STEVENSON, R. L. Kidnapped. 
The Master of Ballantrae. (Heinemann, 2/6 each). 
Scottish adventure stories. All the writings of R. L. S. are suitable for older boys 
and girls. 
Stowr, H. B. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. (Collins, 2 /-). 
A story of slavery in America. 


VacHELL, H. A. The Hill. (Murray, 3 /6). 
A school story. 


Van Loon, H. The Story of Mankind. (Harrap, 7 /6). 
World history, 500,000 B. C. to A. D. 1922 told in story and picture. 


We tis, H.G. The First Men in the Moon. (Collins, 2/6). 
Other scientific romances by Wells are : The Food of the Gods, The Invisible Man, 
The Sleeper Awakes. (Collins, 2/6 ea.) and The Time Machine. (Benn, 3 /6). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor Fune 8, 1934. 
“South African Libraries” 
P. O. Box 1176 
FOHANNESBURG 


Sir, 
May I be informed please how it comes about that the South African Library As- 
sociation which meets regularly along the Reef is referred to as a ““Branch”’ of the Associa- 


tion. Is it not the Association ? or is there a branch at Cape Town as well ? 
“PUZZLED” 


The two articles ‘‘Modern developments in Afrikaans poetry and prose” by Professor 
van den Heever, and ‘“‘New forms in Afrikaans poetry”, by Professor Haarhoff, which ap- 
peared in Vol. 1, no. 3. and no. 4 respectively have been reprinted with other articles by the 
same writers in a commendable little book: ‘The achievement of Afrikaans’. C. N. A., 


1934. 4/-. 


The Editor apologises for the pranks of the printer’s imp on page 40 of the last issue, 
which made Sears’ book appear as “‘Subject headings for small interleaved libraries”. The 
— ee was transposed from the line above, which should have read : “‘5 /-, inter- 
eave 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


A. — AFRICA. 


Aliwal North — The Joint Council of Europeans, Coloureds and Natives at Aliwal 
North is establishing libraries for coloured and native residents in the town and the 
locations, and also has under consideration the institution of a savings club, primarily 
to ease the burden of po!l-tax payments. Under the will of the late Mr. F. J.Greenslade 
a sum of £1,000 has now become available for the erection of a communal kall in the 
municipal location. (The Star, May § 1934.) 


Estcourt, Natal. Public Library. The Library has a very novel method of collecting sub- 
scriptions. The subscription to the Library is 12/- a year, and householders may have 
1/- per month added to their electric accounts for their library subscription. Thus the 
necessity for sending out accounts by the Librarian is in great part avoided and the house- 
holder does not feel the extra 1/- on his monthly rates. Membership has more than 
doubled as a result of the innovation. There are now 180 members out of a population 
of 1,000, 18%. 

Grahamstown. South African Library for the Blind. 'The work of the Library has again 
increased, and on an average 738 books and magazines were sent out every month, 
compared with 686 in 1932. 

The compiling of the catalogues of Braille and Moon books had been well worth 
all the extra time and trouble. | Readers were using their own catalogues and making 
their own choice of books. 

Books are regularly sent to inmates of the Blind Girls’ Home in Worcester and to 
the Dutch Reformed Mission School in Mashonaland. There are approximately 5,000 
books in the library, inspite of the fact that in stock-taking it was found that many books 
and pamphlets were worn and incomplete and had to be destroyed. Duplicate copies 
— _ to the Athlone School and some tothe Dutch Reformed Mission in Masho- 
naland. 

During the year 372 volumes wereadded tothe library, two of these being outstand- 
ing gifts, one “‘An Ambassador in Bonds’’, which is the story of William Henry Jack- 
son, blind himself, and the missioner to the blind in Burmah. He invented the Braille 
type in the Burmese language and made it possible for a blind Burmese child to “learn 
to read more quickly than one with sight.” 

Among other books in Braille that are circulated are those by Jane Austen, Scott, 
Wells, Gibbs, Deeping and Priestley, and Frances Pitt’s ‘‘Animal Minds,’’ Buchanan’s 
“Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ and books on various subjects such as massage, chess and 
contract bridge. (The Star, May 6, 1934). 

In this connexion the following extract on ‘“‘talking books”’ is interesting :— 

The library of the United States Congress is to release the first “‘talking book”’ for 
the blind next month. It is described by Mr. Robert B. Irwin, director ofthe American 
Foundation for the Blind, as ‘“‘the most sweeping invention on behalf of blind people 
since the introduction of Braille a hundred years ago’’. 

The ‘‘talking book”’ is a combination of electrical gramophone and wireless set. 
It is so compact that it may be carried in a suitcase. Records of the books to be “‘played”’ 
on the set will be lent free of charge by the Foundation to blind people in possession of 
the apparatus. It is hoped to have a large number of such records available by June. 
“Talking book” libraries are to be established throughout the country. The Foundation 
is launching a campaign to raise £30,000 for the production of 50,000 machines. The 
invention is expected to prove of special value to people who become blind too late in 
life readily to master the touch method of reading, of which Mr. Irwin estimates there 
are some 80,000 in the United States.— (The Star, May 2, 1934). 


Grahamstown. Rhodes University College Library. 

Through the kind offices of Sir Henry Harding, Under-Secretary for the Dom- 
inions, the library of the Dominions Office has presented about 80 blue books dealing 
with the British South African Company, Mashonaland and Southern Rhodesia, dating 
from 1876 to the present day, to the Rhodes University College library. 

It is hoped that these will form the nucleus of a valuable addition to Sir George Cory’s 
splendid gift of Africana a few years ago. This gift willalso enable the increasing num- 
ber of Rhodesian students at Rhodes to gain first-hand information about their country’s 
history. (The Star, May 8, 1934). 
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THE PERIODICAL AND THE READER 


by CHARLES CHRISTIE.* 


“Periodical” is a poor word. It is so desperately indefinite. It means 
something issued at regular or irregular intervals. Eggs are issued at regular 
or irregular intervals but the etymology owes nothing to that. Anyway the 
term “periodical” is the only one available for my purpose though it is appli- 
cable to an extraordinary range of material, The Round Table or The Times 
Literary Supplement, The News of the World, or The Sporting Times. If a 
word existed which would include The Round Table and The Times Literary 
Supplement and discreetly ignore the other class, I should use it to describe 
the kind of publication I have in mind. 


In the routine of our lives we work, we sleep, we eat, we play and we 
read. Most people spend some part of the day in reading one or more period- 
icals. That reading may not get beyond the morning paper. It may include 
an evening paper. It may go further and include weekly and monthly papers. 
The time spent in this way by most people is quite appreciable but if the 
question were put — How much of what is read remains in the memory ? 
the answers would not vary within a very wide range. Probably most people 
would agree that it is very small. Ask a group of friends for the name of an 
article in any newspaper of the week before last and it is odds that nothing 
will be remembered. 


Your friends, however, might urge, with the support of P.G. Hamerton, 
that, while much is not retained, there is a sort of intellectual chemistry, 
that nothing added to the mind leaves it quite as it was before, that every- 
thing read that provokes one’s interest modifies one’s mental attitude, how- 
soever soon forgotten. No doubt there is something in that view, but may 
it be suggested that if the only harvest of the hours spent over periodicals 
is asomewhat more intelligent approach to certain subjects it is a poor harvest. 
Surely something more tangible should remain, some chapter and verse re- 
ference for the facts and even for the opinions should be available. Surely if a 
thing is worth reading and remembering it is worth reading twice and should 
be at hand to be read twice. Should we not get more out of all this periodical 
reading and have more to show for it? 


* Paper read before a meeting of the Transvaal Branch of the S.A.L.A. at Pretoria, on 
December 6th, 1933. 
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I did not feel, however, until I read The Art of Thinking, that notable 
and deservedly popular little book by the distinguished Abbé Dimnet, that 
the practice of cutting out from periodicals and filing away for reference 
articles that interested me had many supporters. I have been doing for many 
years the sort of thing the Abbé Dimnet commends. I know it to be a good 
and useful thing but classed it rather, as a harmless idiosyncrasy, not at all 
widely shared. Indeed, but for the Abbé’s enthusiasms, I should have hesi- 
tated before I ventured to commend the practice and outline a system of 
carrying it on, to the members of such a body as this Association. 


Very early in the day I gave up the Abbé Dimnet’s practice of pasting 
cuttings into books, though it has some merit. Years ago odd copies of The 
Edinburgh Review, strongly bound in calf, could be had for next to nothing 
and, by gracelessly removing a proportion of the pages with a sharp knife, 
“guards” were left, room was provided for the cuttings and the book did not 
bulge when full. But it is a troublesome system which takes up a lot of time, 
a lot of room and — a fatal objection — requires indexing. Then I used 
Walker’s Alphabetical Files, the sort of thing that is used in small businesses. 
I kept files for subjects of literary interest and one for political questions and 
politicians. But the pulitical questions multiplied and ramified so and ceased 
so quickly to be of interest—and the politicians multiplied and ramified too— 
that, one way and another, it became difficult to keep that file in order. 


The literary files developed in quite an orderly way. The filing was 
quite simple, Meredith went under “M”’ and Saintsbury under “S” and 
so on. By and by, as cuttings about a particular author accumulated, they 
were put together in envelopes in their appropriate alphabetical division. 
When some of them began to congest the division in which they were placed, 
they were removed to strong envelopes of a size about 10’’x 8” and kept by 
themselves in alphabetical order. 


So far the filing presented no difficulty and reference was easy. But 

I was puzzled considerably to find a method of filing articles of a general 
character. Where was one to find a place for Miss Wedgwood’s and other, 
mostly anonymous, ‘‘middles” in The Spectator on such subjects as “Social 
Fearlessness” or ‘“War” or “Apologies” for instance, or some of these articles 
on the front page of The Times Literary Supplement. ‘They are very often 
difficult to classify. It is of no use indexing them under the name of the 
author for that, even if known, may be forgotten. And what about the ge- 
neral subjects which interest all of us, democracy and education and progress 
nd nationality and soon ? Where were cuttings on these subjects to go? 
nd how were they to be found again ? After one or two abortive efforts it 
emed the only way was to catalogue and group one’s interests and to keep. 
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envelopes for each, alphabetically in the file. New subjects, that is fresh in- 
terests, were given envelopes and a place in the file, as material accumulated. 
When the envelopes got too big for the file they went alphabetically with the 
other big envelopes. 


The construction of a catalogue or list of things that interest you is al- 
most an adventure. In time it goes through edition after edition. It sub- 
divides and develops in the most curious way. Items which found a suitable 
place in a small group suddenly become important and demand an inde- 
pendent envelope of their own. From a list of a dozen grouped subjects you 
find yourself with a list of a hundred or more. Probably the list will not 
occupy much more space than a sheet of foolscap, closely written, and it is 
extraordinarily interesting to have one’s preoccupations spread out before 
one like a landscape.* Though the list goes through edition after edition you 
will probably find that the changes in each edition consist of subdivisions 
and additions. There are not many deletions. It is odd how little dead wood 
there is in such a collection. ‘The passage of the years does not destroy its 
value. What interested you once will interest you again — ninety-five per 
cent of it. The idea that one outgrows one’s interests, that what is collected 
and put away to-day will be of little importance in five or ten years time, has 


* In this connexion the reader may care to glance at the subject headings of a recen 
catalogue of Messrs. Sotheran, representing, I understand, Sir Robert Giffen’s Library. Sir 
Robert was, of course, an economist of great eminence in his day. He died in 1910 and the 
collection has, perhaps, an old-fashioned flavour, but it exhibits the form a classification 
of interests may take. 


Africa Free Trade Prices 

Agriculture Gold Prisons 

America Imperialism Protection 

Army India Public Health 
Australiaand New Zealand Inland Navigation Railways 

Banking and Exchange Insurance Reclamation of Land 
Bimetallism International Law Revenue 

Census. InternatOinal Problems Russia 

China Ireland Scotland 

Coal Land Question Slavery 
Colonization Law Socialism 
Commerce Local Government Sociology 
Commercial Arithmetic Mercantile Marine Standing Army 
Corn Mining Industry Statistics 

Crime and Punishment Money Taxation 

Education National Debt Tithes 

Emigration Naval Subjects Trade 

Excise Newspapers Transport 

Finance Parliamentary Representation Utrecht Treaty 

Fire Prevention Police Water Supply 
Fisheries Political Economy Wealth of Nations 
Food Political Science Wines and Tobacco 
France Poor Women, Marriage and Divorce 
Freemasonry Population Work and Wages 
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no sound basis. As one adds stone by stone to the structure the foundation 
may cease to be visible but, for all that, it is there and serving its purpose. 
I think you will find that the ‘contents of the envelopes are always worth 
keeping whether your interest in the subject has been sustained at a high pitch 
or not. 

The subdivisions of the list will be found to indicate themselves and 
should be added as one goes along. I think the list to be of real use must 
grow by itself. I do not think it can be constructed out of Dewey. Providing 
such an index to a collection of cuttings for the use of the public is easier, 
for then you can follow the conventional divisions and subdivisions but 
your own list has to be a reflection of your own tastes and interests, purely. 

In due course your collection will outgrow the simple ‘“Walker’’ file 
arrangement and there will be nothing for it but a series of gusseted enve- 
lopes. The best size is about 9$”x 14”, witha flap on the broad side, and 
any lady will tell you what a “gusset” is. The envelope system is better than 
sets of drawers. ‘The drawers are either half-empty or too full unless the 
alphabetical arrangement is very skilfully done. Even then, whenever one 
drawer fills up, it means that, to find another to supplement it, the contents 
of half the cabinet may have to be transferred—and, anyhow, the whole thing 
takes up a great deal of room. In your gusseted envelopes the cuttings and 
small subsidiary envelopes should be arranged with the names reading one 
way so as to be visible when they are looked over. 

Another point. Availability is the essence of any scheme. Everything 
must be so put away thatit can be found quickly. Yet the system must be 
a simple one reduced to its simplest terms. Filing a thing away quickly is 
easy. Filing it so that you can find it immediately is not soeasy. ‘Too much 
cross-indexing is a nuisance and wastes time. When you file a thing away 
give a few seconds consideration to the question whether the place where 
you are going to put it is the place you are likeliest to look for it. 

Then you keep your last edition of this list—there is never a definitive 
edition! — handy for reference. You can keep it on a card index if you wish, 
but foolscap is better because, when you are considering where to put a thing 
or where to find it, the various subjects and subdivisions are on view, not 
concealed one behind the other. (Of course visible indexes of the ““Kardex’”’ 
type could be used but few people have the time and the patience and the 
system must be simple and cheap). 

Sometimes the best place for a cutting is within the boards of a book 
specifically relating to the subject and if the cutting is important a touch of 
paste will keep it there permanently. If you have bought a new book and 
wish to keep a good notice of it — these are not so plentiful as to damage 
the binding — no better piace can be suggested than the book itself. 
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Sometimes you can pick up for a shilling or two an odd volume or odd 
numbers of Macmillan or the Cornhill or The New Review or The English 
Illustrated or what not. Your filing system provides a home at once for any 
article that interests you. You can tear it out and leave the rest of the volume 
with the gratified bookseller, but it takes a very strong-minded person to do 
that. My last acquisition in Johannesburg was a volume of the Saturday 
Review for 1863, probably the year, says Mr. Hirst, that John Morley started 
to contribute. I have not had the heart to mutilate it. It is in half-calf with 
a black title and headband complete, obviously one of a set. Who brought 
it out here and where the other volumes are, provokes speculation. But there, 
in this old volume, is Leslie Stephen and, no doubt, Harcourt and Maine 
and Venables and Lord Salisbury. Horse-sense we have had since but not 
horse-sense in such abundance presented with such audacity. 

Perhaps you may say: What should I keep? Was it not Lord Rosebery 
who posed the question long ago: What shall I read ? and returned the ad- 
mirable answer: Read what interests you? So, I suppose, the reply is: Keep 
what interests you.* I am sure you will agree that one should keep anything 
that presents for consideration new ideas or new interpretations or new facts. 
Don’t keep an article merely because it deals with one of your subjects ; 
unless the writer has something fresh to say, ignore it. That rules out a large 
proportion of our periodical reading and some eminent names, but never 
mind. You need not go short. There is some extraordinarily fresh and 
thoughtful and well-informed writing in the periodical press at the present 
time. Take, for example the weekly edition of The Manchester Guardian 
or The Times Literary Supplement or The Observer or Time and Tide. On the 
literary side The Times Literary Supplement does not suffer by comparison 
with the old Saturday Review and its manners are better. 

If an article interests you but you are doubtful whether it is of suffi- 
cient importance to keep, take the liberal view and keep it. Don’t be like 
the Athabascan Indians. Mr. Ingstad says that when, as a trader, he tried 
to sell fox traps to the Athabascan Indians, before the fox had grown his 
winter fur, he could not do business. He found that the tribe took no in- 
terest in things which could not be used the same day! 

Of course it may be suggested that access to a good reference library 
should render such a collection unnecessary. But the cuttings do not super- 
sede works of reference. They supplement them. An article in an ency- 
clopaedia can only deal with the main divisions of a subject, and cursorily 
with these. Your collection enables you to refer to aspects that appeal to 


* Probably Lord Rosebery had in mind the opinion of Robert Lowe — “Do not 
mind what you read, the reading of better books will come when you have a habit of read- 
ng the inferior.” 
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you and these do not necessarily find a place in works of reference. Take 
an instance from biography. It is admittedly unnecessary to put away a 
summary of the main facts of Walter Bagehot’s life or Cardinal Manning’s. 
These you can obtain without any trouble at any moment. But it may be 
that someone has written with fresh information on the influence of Sir 
George Lewis on Bagehot and being interested in Bagehot you put that away. 
Or it emerges that the biographer of Manning wrote a life of Newman which 
was suppressed and you put away what you have learned about that. It is 
the secondary things that your collection records for you — not the facts 
you can readily get in the reference library. 

Cross-indexing is simple. You can provide a sheet of thin cardboard 
in each large envelope for your cross-index or, preferably, use the outside 
of the envelope. If M. Maurois or Mr. John Buchan has been writing upon 
the art of biography you can put the cutting with your material on Biography 
and make a note on the ‘‘M”’ or “‘B” envelope. If you are puzzled where to 
put something by Dean Inge or Baron von Hiigel you can put it under the 
“T” or “H” and make a note on the “Church and Religion’’envelope, should 
you have one. Of course, when it comes to cross-indexing there are people 
who break your heart. To cross-index General Smuts is the task of the 
chamelion on the Scots plaid ! 

I have said nothing of the values of files of cuttings in public library 
work because this audience knows far more of that aspect of the question than 
I do, but I was interested to learn that the Library of Congress maintains a 
collection on ‘‘current information” and, to provide the material for it, about 
two hundred periodicals are examined and cut up. ‘The maintenance of such 
collections in public libraries is discussed and commended in the Carnegie 
U. K. Trustees’ publication, “Some impressions of the Public Library 
System of the United States of America,” (1927). 

I seem to speak of this collection of cuttings as serving purely literary 
or cultural ends. But anything can find a place — whether you are interested 
in the principles of biography or soil erosion, whether in bee-keeping or the 
doctrine of progress, whether in trout-fishing or horse-racing, it is all one to 
the system! The subordinate envelopes will absorb all you care to give them 
and, if you want a place where a reference or a note on a subject may be 
made with perfect certainty that it will be found when wanted, the outside 
of the envelope is ideal. 

You all have your own way of doing it but you take care that a book 
which has interested you, which you have found germinal, is not forgotten. 
You may buy it and put it on your shelves or you may make extracts from 
it or notes about it. You keep track of itinsome way. The time spent on 
the reading of periodicals is probably greater than the time spent on any 
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other reading. It amounts to a serious proportion of one’s life. Is it not 
reasonable, therefore, to make sure that the periodical writing which has 
influenced you is not forgotten ? An old age full of interest can be guaranteed 
to anyone who starts this sort of thing in middle life. Indeed the interest is 
a difficulty. Half the trouble of putting away accumulations is due to the 
time spent in reading the interesting things you are so glad you have kept! 

What has once aroused your interest has a high residual value. You 
have spent time reading it and some part of it remains in your memory and 
your memory recalls it as relevant to the purpose for which you want the in- 
formation. An index to the contents of a periodical can never compete with 
that. Titles are deceptive. The title of an article in an index is no guarantee 
at all that what you want is contained there. Invaluable as indexes are and 
useful as the indexed material may be, what you have yourself collected is, 
to you, far more generally useful. And there is the governing factor of acces- 
sibility. You may find references to articles on your subject but of what use 
are they if it is not possible to consult the Reviews containing them. Try 
and find in this country the authoritative obituary notice of Lord Acton in 
The Cambridge Review for October, 1902. You have my best wishes. 

And that raises another question of importance to South African students, 
the acquisition by South African libraries of sets of overseas serials and the 
completion of imperfect sets. ‘The assiduity shown in acquiring the large 
collections in Cape Town and Johannesburg and the care taken to complete 
and preserve them deserve the most grateful recognition because there is 
hardly any bit of work worth doing that can be done without reference to 
them. For instance, it is becoming clearer, year by year, how immensely 
strong was the later Victorian age — the “peak” period of the serious per- 
iodical — in literary criticism, and what was known as “occasional”’ writing. 
The occasional article, like many of the ‘‘middles”, as they called them, in 
The Spectator, reached a very high standard. Very little of it all has been 
collected and reprinted. Lord Acton, when the negotiations for the sale 
of his library were in progress, told Mr. Gladstone that Reviews and Trans- 
actions had been included “‘because they contain no end of matter not trans- 
ferred to permanent books, and often lost to sight” — (Corres. 1. p. 233) — 
and you may recall that in his letter to the contributors to the Cambridge 
Modern History he said that — “The honest student finds himself con- 
tinually deserted, retarded, misled by the classics of historical literature, 
and has to hew his own way through multitudinous transactions, periodicals, 
and official publications, where it is difficult to sweep the horizon or to 
keep abreast.” (Lectures on Modern History. App. 1. pp. 316-7). And, of 
course, that is true not only of the subjects that interested Acton but true of 
almost any subject of serious study. 
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It is not realized how great is the quantity of original writing by out- 
standing Victorians which has never been reprinted. No doubt there would 
not be much of a public for reprints of the work of secondary and minor 
figures — though that, often, is of great interest — but there are, I believe, 
things of Thackeray, of Carlyle and Acton and Froude and Bagehot, of 
Arnold and Meredith and Landor and, possibly of Dickens, which have 
never been collected and are still buried in the periodicals of their day. A 
series of reprints would probably find a public, but publishers are the best 
judges of publishing risks, and, no doubt, such a project has been considered 
and dismissed as not worth while. There are signs, though, of a revival of 
interest. Messrs. Methuen published some FitzGerald material the other day, 
fresh Landor and Hazlitt material is coming to light and there is a useful 
volume of reprinted matter from The Economist in the last collected edition 
of Bagehot. 

All this is bound to enhance the value of sets of periodicals as time goes 
on. Many, even of those of our own day, are rather scarce and costly. The 
demand for sets by newly established libraries in America and Great Britain 
must inevitably raise prices. Another factor is the reduced expenditure by 
the public and the Clubs, for many years past, on the binding of their per- 
iodicals. Far fewer are being bound than there used to be and that means, 
in effect, that fewer copies are being preserved. Club sets often used to 
come into the market but that source is drying up. Though it is still possible 
to purchase sets fairly freely, single copies of anything at all out of the way 
seem to be getting more difficult to come by. ‘There existed once, in the 
depths of Whitechapel, a warehouse, occupying a series of dark and for- 
bidding vaults, in which were stacked tons of back numbers of all sorts of 
periodicals, but the firm disappeared during the War — I was told their stock 
had been acquired by the Ministry of Munitions — and I have not found 
any specialists of the kind, on their scale, since. 

Further, and it is a point I need not labour, modern works of importance 
include copious references to the periodical literature. We are all specialists 
now and, with the increase of knowledge, the field of the specialist is rapidly 
narrowing. Where he used to take a period he has to be content with a 
group. This narrower range involves more consultation of the periodical 
literature in view of the amount of unreprinted material to be found there 
and there only. 

(To be concluded) 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION, August 2nd and 3rd, 1934. 
RESULTS 


Whole Examination 
3 candidates entered 
2 passed 
Krige, Phyllis. University of 
the Witwatersrand Library 
Ungerer, J.S. State Library 


Afrikaanse Letterkunde. (A) 
1 kandidaat ingeskryf en ge- 
slaag 

Fouché, B. Veeartsenykundige 
Laboratorium, Onderstepoort 


English Literature. (A) 

13 candidates entered 

g passed 

Dieterlen, Suzanne. University 
of the Witwatersrand Library 

Emanuel, L. M. Johannesburg 
Public Library 

Gillman, M. Johannesburg Public 
Library 

Krige, Phyllis. University of the 
Witwatersrand Library 

Macartney, Jean. Germiston 
Public Library 

Saul, Daphne. State Library 

Ungerer, J.S. State Library 

Webster, Miss F. V. Grahams- 
town Public Library 

Wiggett, Isabelle. State Library 


Afrikaanse Letterkunde. (B) 
3 kandidate ingeskryf 
2 geslaag 


Krige, Phyllis. Witwatersrandse 
Universiteitsbiblioteek 
Ungerer, J.S. Staatsbiblioteek 


English Literature. (B) 
No candidates entered 


Cataloguing, Classification and 
Routine 

16 candidates entered 

14 passed 

Brink, Joan. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Pretoria 

Case, Miss N. N. Grahamstown 
Public Library 

Coetsee, P. F. State Library 

Dieterlen, Suzanne. University 
of the Witwatersrand Library 

Emanuel, L. M. Johannesburg 
Public Library 

Fouché, B. Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Onderstepoort 

Gillman, M. Johannesburg Public 
Library 

Isaacson, I. University of the 
Witwatersrand Library 

Krige, Phyllis. University of the 
Witwatersrand Library 

Macartney, Jean. Germiston 
Public Library 

Saul, Daphne. State Library 

Ungerer, J. S. State Library 

Webster, Miss F. V. Grahams- 
town Public Library 

Wiggett, Isabelle. State Library 
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EXAMINERS’ COMMENTS ON THE ANSWERS 
I. English Literature 


As the new syllabus was announced only a short time before the Exam- 
ination, I purposely set a somewhat easier paper than I should have done 
if candidates had had an opportunity to prepare their work in accordance 
with the new syllabus. The general level of the answers was high, and one 
or two of the candidates did exceptionally well. 

J. Y. T. Grete. 
II. Afrikaanse Letterkunde 


Kandidate moet ’n duidelike sisteem in hul werk vertoon. As ’n skrywer 
se werk behandel word, moet helder die ontwikkelingsgang gevolg word, 
boeke en geskrifte (met vermelding van korrekte datums) moet in juiste 
volgorde staan, en die betoog moet logies ontwikkel. —__ Daar is niks wat ’n 
eksaminator so irriteer as ’n verbandlose geskryf nie, verkeerde vermelding 
van datums, ’n jaartal by een boek maar weer nie by ’n ander nie, vaagheid 
ten opsigte van die skrywer se lewe en betekenis vir ’n besonder letterkundige 
genre of periode. Die beste is om eers ’n lysie van punte op te stel wat in die 
antwoord behandel sal word, en om dan rustig die opstel uit te werk. Hier- 
voor is natuurlik deeglike feitekennis en insig nodig. | 

Kandidate moet so goed as moontlik op hoogte bly met resensies wat 
in ons beste tydskrifte verskyn. Dit maak ’n baie gunstige indruk op ’n 
eksaminator as hy sien dat ’n kandidaat lewendige belangstelling het in sy 
vak, sodat hy later in biblioteekkringe as ’n betroubare vraagbaak kan dien. 

Kandidate moet veral waak teen anglisismes, en dan moet hulle ook 
let op die aanmekaar-skrywe van woorde. As dit nie gedaan word nie, maak 
so ’n skrif altyd ’n ongunstige indruk. Skrywe liewers min, maar stileer die 
antwoorde, skrywe suiwer Afrikaans. 

Oor die algemeen kan die kandidate wat pas eksamen gedaan het geluk 
gewens word met die peil van hul werk. 
III. Cataloguing, Classification and Routine. 


Judging from the marks obtained by candidates they found Question 
No. 4 the easiest and No. 2 the hardest ; between these extremes the popu- 
larity of questions ranked as follows :— Nos. 6 and 10 equal, then Nos. 12, 
1,9 and 3, 5 and 7 equal, 11 and 8. 

Candidates did not read their instructions carefully ; e.g. Question No. 1 
called for the cataloguing of ‘‘books i-iv in Question 4”. Some candidates 
dealt with only i and iv, others catalogued all ten. Again in C—Routine— 
three questions, not two, were to be attempted. 
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Future candidates must pay more attention to the presentation of their 
material, to style, handwriting, spelling and punctuation ; also to the neat- 
ness of the whole paper, as these factors influence the marking. The misuse 
of words was too frequent. 

Candidates should aim at being both brief and clear. They could have 
saved time by answering several of the questions in tabular form and merely 
commenting on some of the points to show that they understood the full 
meaning. Again, there was no need to copy out the items detailed in Ques- 
tion No. 4. 

Attention is called to the paragraph on p. 35 of S. A. L. for July, re- 
ferring to evidence of consistent study, in addition to passing at the actual ex- 
amination. A few candidates on the border-line might have improved their 
chances of passing or of being placed in a higher grade had this requirement 


been fulfilled. P. FREER and E. A. BorLAND. 


Copies of the Examination Questions are obtainable from the Honorary 
Secretary at 6d per paper, viz. Afrikaanse Letterkunde, 2 Vraestelle, A. en 
B; English Literature, 2 Papers; Cataloguing, Classification and Routine, 
1 Paper. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS 


The next Examinations (Elementary and Intermediate) will be held 
during the second week in December as follows : 


Monday, Dec. 10. Morning. Elementary. Cataloguing, Classification 
and Routine. 
Afternoon. Elementary. Afrikaans literature. 
Tuesday, Dec. 11. Morning. Elementary. English literature. 


Thursday, Dec.13. Morning. 
Afternoon. 


Friday, Dec. 14. Morning. 
Afternoon. 


\ Intermediate. Cataloguing. 


\ Intermediate. Classification. 


Intending candidates must notify the Honorary Secretary not later than 
October 15th and completed entry forms must reach him not later than 
November 15th. 

SYLLABUSES AND BOOKS 
1. Elementary Examination. See July issue of S. A. L. 
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11. Intermediate Examination. The Intermediate Examination will consist 
of :— 


Part 1. Classification. 
(a) Theoretical (one paper of three hours) 
(b) Practical 
- Part 2. Cataloguing. 


For the guidance of prospective candidates the following Syllabus and 
list of Text and Reference Books has been drafted :— 


- Classification (a) Theoretical. The nature and purpose of Classification. The 
_ logical bases of classification : meaning of the five predicables, denot-. 
“ation and connotation, extension and intension, the tree of Porphyry, 
characteristics, etc. Natural and artificial classifications. Correlation 
of properties. . Classification in modern science, as illustrated by the 
primary divisions of Botany and Zoology. The systematic classification 
of books, arguments for and against. How a classification of books 
differs from one of knowledge. History and comparison of the principal 
schemes proposed for classifying books: (i) Dewey (ii) Classification 
Décimale (iii) Library of Congress. Notation, theory. Various no- 
tations. Systems of Sub-arrangement and guiding within class groups. 
Methods of marking sizes of books. Principles affecting extent of sub- 
division. General rules for classifying. Terminology. (b) Practical. 
Candidates will be required to classify, by the Dewey Classification, 
twenty annotated entries of books. (A copy of the scheme will be pro- 
vided for each candidate). 
Textbooks 


Buss, H. E. The organization of knowledge and the system 
of the sciences. N. Y.: Wilson, 1929. 


” ” ” ” ) 


$ 
— ‘Theorganization of knowledge in libraries. [bid., 1933. $ 
Dewey, M. Decimal classification and relativ index. Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y. 12. ed., 1927; or 13. ed., 1932. $ 12 
MERRILL, W.S. Code for classifiers. Chicago: A.L.A.,1928. $ 1.60 
RicHarpson, E. C. Classification, theoretical and practical. 
N. Y.: Wilson, 1930. $1 


Sayers, W. C. B. Canons of classification. Grafton, 1915. OO. P. 
— Introduction to library classification; 3.ed. Grafton, 
1929. 10/6 
— A manual of classification for librarians and biblio- 
graphers. Grafton, 1926, 
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Reference Books 
A. L. A. catalog, 1926: an annotated basic list. Chicago : 

A. L. A., 1926; and/ or $ 6 
A. L. A. catalog, 1926—31. Ibid., 1932. $ 4.50 
Brown, J. D. Subject classification ; 2. ed. rev. Grafton, 

25/ 
FLINT, Robert. ‘History of classifications of the sciences” 

in his “Philosophy as scientia scientiarum.” 1904. 10 /6 
Gxiascow. Public Libraries. Union catalogue of additions 

to the libraries [1915]—1929. Glasgow, 1929. 2/6 
HERDMAN, Margaret M. Classification: an introductory 

manual. Chicago: A. L. A., 1934. 35 cts. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Classifica- 
tion décimale universelle. 1927—31. Bruxelles: Palais 
Mondial. 3 v. 100 frs. 
— Classification décimale universelle: études et projets; 
les subdivisions communes: rapport préliminaire de Paul 
Otlet. Ibid., 1932. 
Jevons, W.S. Principles of science ; 2.ed. Macmillan, 1879. 12/6 
Lrprary OF Concress. Classification. 1910 —. 21 parts. 
In progress. Washington, D. C,: Library of Congress. 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. Colon classification. Madras: 
Library Association. 3 parts in one. 1933. 15 /- 


Cataloguing (a) Theoretical. Comparative study of cataloguing codes 
(Anglo-American, Cutter, British Museum, etc.), Transcribing the 
title-page. ‘The Main Entry: Personal Author, Corporate Author, 
Title Entry. Added (Secondary) Entries: Subject, Form, Series. 
References. Kinds of Catalogue. Arrangement. Methods of displaying 
catalogues. The “Unit” card. Union catalogues. Special Cataloguing. 
Selective Cataloguing. History of library cataloguing. Organization 
of the Department. 


(b) Practical. Candidates will be required to catalogue ten books from 
prospectuses and to annotate four entries. 


Textbooks 


Axers, S.G. Simple library cataloging ; 2. ed., rev. Chicago : 
A. L. A., 1933- $ 1.50 
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BisHop, W. W. Practical handbook of modern library cata- 
loging ; 2. ed. Baltimore : Williams, 1924. 

CATALOGUING rules, author and title entries; comp. by 

committees of the A. L. A. and the (British) Library Asso- 


ciation; English ed. (facsim. repr.).Library Association,1930. 


interleaved 


Cutter, C, A. ...Rules for a dictionary catalog; 4. ed. 


Washington : Govt. ptg. office, 1904. 
Mann, M. E. Introduction to cataloging and the classific- 
ation of books. Chicago: A. L. A., 1930. 
ORMEROD, J. Style in card cataloguing; 2. ed. Birmingham : 
Combridge, 1934. 
— How to catalogue a local collection. Ibid., 1933. 
PITTSBURGH. Carnegie Library. ...Rules for filing cards in 
the dictionary catalogue ; 5. ed. 1932. (Based on Cutter). 


Reference Books 


A. L. A. Catalog section. Proceedings. Chicago: A. L. A., 
1929. 
Continued as Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook. No. 2 
(1930) +Jbid., 1931 + 

Brown, J. D. Library classification and cataloguing. Graf- 
ton, 1912. 


Fettows, J. D. Cataloging rules... 2. ed. N. Y. : Wilson, 
1926. 


Hitcuwer, T. Cataloging for small libraries ; 3. ed. N. Y.: 
Stechert, 1926. 

LrprarY OF Concress. Subject headings ; ed. by M. W. 
MacNair; 3. ed. Washington: Govt. ptg. office, 1928. 

Quinn, J. H. Library cataloguing. Truslove, 1913. 

Quinn, J. H. and Acoms, H. W. A manual of cataloguing 
and indexing. Liby. Assoc., 1933. 

Savace, E. A. Manual of descriptive annotation for library 
catalogues. Library Supply Co., 1906. 

Sayers, W. C. B. and Stewart, J. D. The card catalogue. 
Grafton, 1913. 

Sears, M. E. List of subject headings for small libraries, 

comp. ‘from lists used in nine representative small 

libraries 3. ed. rey. and enl., including a new section: 


$ 1 


$ 1.25 ea. 


O. P. 


62 
1 /- 
1 
5 cts. 

| : 
12 
$ 6 
O. P. 
10 /6 
O. P. 
0. P. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Practical suggestions for the beginner in subject heading 


work. N. Y. : Wilson, 1933. 13/6 
SMITH, E.S. Subject headings for children’s books. Chicago : 

A. L. A., 1933. $4 
STewarT, J. D. The sheaf catalogue. Grafton, 1909. ©. P. 
Van Hoesen, H. B., ed. Selective cataloging. N. Y.: Wil- 

son, 1928. 5 /6 


Also the important codes, e.g. Aberdeen, Bodleian, Cam- 
bridge, and especially the British Museum Rules. Lib- 
rary Bulletins, Class Lists and Printed Catalogues available 


should also be consulted. 


FEES _ I. Elementary Examination. See the July issue of S. A.L. 
II. Intermediate Examination. (Tentative fees, subject to confirma- 

tion). Whole Examination (Parts I, II, and Elementary Part IT) 25 /- 
Parts I and II taken together 21 /- 


Parts I or II taken separately 12/6 
Elementary Part II, taken separately or with I or I] above 5/- 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. See note in the July issue of S. A. L. 
Particulars of the Courses commencing in January will be circulated later. 


EMENDATA. S.A. L. July, 1934, p. 38. III. Cataloguing, Classification 
and Routine. Examiners. For R.F. Kennedy, F. L. A. and Miss P. M. 
Speight, B. A., F. L. A. read E.A. Borland, B. A., F.L.A. and Percy 


Freer, B.A., F. L. A. 
And for Lecouls, E. and Cazamian, L. A history of English literature ; ; 


rev. ed. Dent, 1933. 10/6 
Read Lxcouts, E. A short history of English literature, tr. by V. F. Boyson 


and J. Coulson. Clarendon press, 1934. 5/- 
(BRITISH) LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Professional 
May, 1934. 


The following passed : Elementary. Mr. M. Gillman, Johannesburg 
Public Library. 
Intermediate (Cataloguing). | Mrs. M. Dick, 
The Library, Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown. 
Intermediate (Classification). Gladys Oppen- 
heim,Public Library, Bloemfontein. 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Johannesburg. Howard Pim Bequest. A love of art and not only that, but a desire that 


other people should share it, and that an appreciation of what is best in art should pre- 
vail among the people of South Africa, were among the distinguishing characteristics 
and ideals of Mr. Howard Pim. The fine collection of prints which he had assembled so 
lovingly and so carefully over a very long period is now to become the property of the 
Art Gallery of the city of Johannesburg. In addition to leaving to the Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity any of his books that it may require, Mr. Pim has recognised the cultural needs 
of the educated native by bequeathing the remainder of his library, less anything his 
family may care to retain, to the South African Native College at Fort Hare —another 
proof of his genuine interest in the native peoples and an example which might profitably 
be followed by other South Africans in time to come. (The Star, May 6, 1934). 


As a result of this bequest the University Library has been enriched by some 350 - 
volumes, valued at approximately £150, including many exquisite folios of reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces. 

Library Picnic. On Sunday, August 12, some 20 members of the staffs of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand Library, the Johannesburg Public Library, and other Reef 
libraries, with a few friends, packed their hampers and spent a day in the open at the 
Witpoortje Falls. One party went by car and was responsible for the transport of the 
provisions and other picnic impedimenta, leaving the others to walk and talk their way 
down the picturesque kloof unencumbered. A little lunch, a little laughter, a little 
lounging on the rugs or scrambling among the rocks around the Falls. It was good 
to meet our colleagues with the mask of professionalism cast off for the nonce, and as 
we hiked homewards we were coining plans for our next venture. 


Krugersdorp. Public Library. Thanks to the generosity of Messrs. E. J. Adcock, Ltd., the 


Library has been permitted to use the West Krugersdorp branch of the firm as a book 
depot for subscribers to the Library. The arrangement permits them to leave at the store 
the books they have read, together with the name of the next volume required. This is 
delivered to the store next day, and so saves those living in West Krugersdorp the time 
and expense involved in paying a visit to the centre of the town when in need ofa book. 
The scheme has been in operation for some two months and is working well. 


Port Elizabeth. Public Library. Roger Ascham Library. The Library has recently been 


enriched by the acquisition of the large library of music collected by the late Mr.Roger 
Ascham which has been handed over to the I.ibrary by his family as a memorial to that 
talented composer and virtuoso. 

The Ascham Library contains many rare and valuable books dealing exhaustively 
with all branches of music : theory, harmony, counterpoint, practical, and also musical 
instruments, together with the works of the foremost composers of music, and, of 
course, all the musical writings and compositions of Mr. Ascham. 

The intrinsic value of the Ascham Collection is very large but its value to students 
and lovers of music in the City, and far beyond, is incalculable. We already have a corner 
in the Reference Room well stocked with books dealing with the different branches of 
music, also a large number of musical compositions, but with the acquisition of the 
Ascham Library we now possess a collection unrivalled by any other similar institution 
in South Africa. 

It is proposed to house the collection in the Subscribers’ Room, which already con- 
tains the John Owen Smith collection bequeathed in 1892, ina special case which is being 
given by the family of the deceased. Over the case will be hung an oil painting of the 
late Mr. Roger Ascham, painted by the famous portrait painter, Mr. Tennyson Cole. 

(Extract, Librarian’s Report). 


Rhodesia. National Archives. The first definite step towards the establishment of the nation- 
al archives of Southern Rhodesia is to be taken by Sir Henry Birchenough, president 
of the British South Africa Company, as the result of an interview which took place 
between him and the South African historian, Sir George Cory. 
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Sir Henry Birchenough said : ‘““We have agreed that, when I return to England I 
shall place the matter before my board and give instructions for a list to be made of 
documents in the possession of thecompany relating tothe former administration of the 
— Some of the documents are at Salisbury, but a good many of them arein 

ondon. 

“T shall also obtain lists of documents in private collections in England. These lists 
will be sent to Sir George Cory, who will go through them and give his opinion of their 
relative value and select those of historical interest. 

‘“‘When that has been done we can appeal to the public for co-operation. Iam very 
keen about it. It will have the effect of consolidating national sentiment in the Colony 
and we ought to encourage the development of a national consciousness.”’ 

(The Star, June 6, 1934). 


ie. Municipal Library. The Town Engineer submits the following account of the 
ibrary :— 

The new Public Library at Springs was opened on 20 September 1933 at a costof 
£5,305. Furniture and equipment cost a further £721. The building is executed in 
pressed brick with stucco finish and tiled roof to conform with the architecture of the 
Town Hall adjacent to which it is situated. 

It comprises a Book Room with a floor area of 1,716 square feet ; an Adults Read- 
ing Room, 1,102 square feet in extent ; a Reference Library, and a Juvenile Reading 
Room together with Librarian’s Office, etc. 

The situation of the Library lent itself to the establishment of a centre from which 
the bus service would radiate. Incorporated, therefore, in the design are waiting-rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen with public conveniences and lavatories for both sexes. 

Water-borne sewerage is provided and the building is heated electrically by means 
of thermostatically controlled Unity Tubular Heaters. 

The Lending Department is centrally situated on a parquetry floor. Noise is thus 
reduced to a minimum, and the official in charge has every department under full view. 
This is achieved by placing the bookshelves radially in the book room and by the in- 
sertion of large plate-glass windows in the walls of reading rooms. 

The Reference Library also serves the purpose of a Geological Museum, the spe- 
cimens being displayed in glass cases under lock and key, and cupboards are provided 
with sliding shelves for the accommodation of geological maps. 

The walls are finished in cream putty plaster whilst the friezes have been hand- 
painted, each wall panel forming the subject of some typical South African scene or re- 
presentation of aboriginal life. 

Furnishings are in teak, the shelves providing accommodation for 17,000 books with 
ample room for expansion. Prior to the erection of the building the Library was housed 
in the Town Hall, one room of inadequate size being used for the purpose. 

As evidence that the new Library is appreciated it might be mentioned that sub- 
scribers have increased by 92% with the support growing daily. 


Stellenbosch. University Library. On May 14th part of the Administrative Block of the 
University was destroyed by fire. The losses included 85% of the library of the Bantu 
Department, which only a few weeks before had been moved from the Library Block 
to the Administrative Block owing to pressure of space. Once again the importance of 
adequate library accommodation is urged upon us. 

Unless individual collectors who may own copies of the lost works are willing to 
give or sell them to the University, three-quarters of the works cannot be replaced. 
The books included, amongst others, complete and up-to-date sets of periodicals deal- 
ing with African languages, books on African comparative philology and phonetics, on 
native history and folk-lore, and innumerable copies of grammars, textbooks and dic- 
tionaries on the languages and dialects spoken in native Africa. 

The loss is estimated at £1,000 and the University has issued an appeal for gifts 
of books and pictures and for contributions to the Library Recovery Fund. 


B. — OVERSEAS. 
(British) Library Association. Recommendations regarding Conditions of Service. 


(1) Hours. That every effort should be made to reduce staff working hours to a maximum 
of 38 per week. 
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(3) Overtime. Overtime should be discouraged but when worked should be compensated 
by time off or payment. Whenever possible assistants should be given this time at a 
period of their own choosing. 


(5) Holidays. Graded staff under 21 years of age. Minimum of 12 working days and usual 
general holidays. 
Graded staff over 21 years of age with salary up to £350 per annum. Minimum of 18 work- 
ing days and usual general holidays. Officers (other than chiefs) receiving salaries over 
£350 per annum. Minimum of 21 working days and usual general holidays. Chief 
Officers. Minimum of 24 working days and usual general holidays. 

(6) Sick leave. Payment of officers’ salaries during sickness should be regarded as a normal 
condition of employment. 


(7) Unpaid Pupil Assistants. That with the sole exception of foreign and colonial librarians 
who are resident in the U. K. for a limited period, and students during the course of 
their studies at a recognised school of librarianship, unpaid assistants (pupil or other- 
wise) should not be allowed to work in rate-supported libraries. 

All employees of a library authority, whether temporary or permanent, should be 
paid not less than the scale rates. 

(Library Association Record, April, 1934: 130). 

In the ‘Proposed code for librarians and library employees”, drawn up by the New 
York Library Association (Junior members section), “the maximum employment of 
any employee shall be an average of 35 hours per week in any one month’”’. 

(Library Journal, June 1, 1934). 


Index of Unpublished Information. The Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux has recently made a start on an Index of unpublished information, 
and is receiving the co-operation of universities and other organisations. The Index 
aims at locating unpublished material of importance, and, in the case of the universit- 
ies, will include theses submitted for the higher degrees. It is realized that in many 
cases the material may not be accessible except under very special conditions, parti- 
culars of which will be filed at the A.S.L.I.B. office, but it is felt that it will be of real 
assistance to research workers to know what work has already been done in their special 
fields. (A.S.L.I.B. Information, No. 20, June, 1934). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Newspaper and Imprint Act. Act No. 14 of 1934. (Union Government Gazette, 
vol. XCVI, no. 2185, April 5, 1934). Act to amend and consolidate the law relating 
to newspapers and other printed matter. The Act provides for the compulsory registra- 
tion of all newspapers published in the Union, and for the inclusion of an imprint 
“‘whereby the full and correct name of the printer and the full and correct address at 
which he conducts his business of printing are indicated...” 

The Act, however, makes no mention of the inclusion of the date of printing or 
publication. As the outcome of representations made to the Minister of the Interior, 
the following communication, dated 20th July, 1934, has been received from the Secre- 
tary for the Interior :— 

“I have to inform you that the Executive Council of the Federation of Master 

Printers of South Africa has intimated its agreement with the Minister’s request 

that the date of publication be included as part of the imprint on books, pamphlets 

etc., and the General Secretary states that a notice to this effect is being sent toall 
members of the Federation.” 


Stocks of Vol. 1. of South African Libraries are running low. The Editor has only 8 com- 
plete sets of Nos. 1-4 left,and these are beingsold at 15/-the set. No.3. is nolonger obtain- 
able separately, but there are still some extra copies of the others to be had at 3 /- per copy. 


Designs are invited for a new cover for S. A.L., something, if possible, more expressive 
of our South African personality. Designs should reach the Editor by the end of April,1935. 


LIBRARY STATISTICS 


LIBRARY STATISTICS.* 


by 
E. A. Boruanp, B. A., F. L. A. (Diploma). 


Statistics have always been a worry to librarians. In fact a great num- 
ber of librarians are inclined to regard the keeping of records as an evil, 
necessary perhaps ; others regard statistics as an unnecessary evil, and an 
unpleasant task ; another set simply revels in figures. 


I was recently asked by one of the members of my Committee to fur- 
nish him with a table of figures showing the population of certain South 
African towns, and the number of borrowers using the libraries in those towns. 
On the face of it this was a simple task. I presumed that I should be able to 
pick up the annual reports issued by the various libraries and simply note 
down the information I required. The annual reports were useless to me. 
I was able to secure the population figures from the report of the Department 
of Census and Statistics, but I had to telephone all the libraries within easy 
distance to get the rest of the material. 


Librarians publish annual reports with the idea of letting people know 
how their institutions are progressing. In the annual report we expect to 
find tables of figures or graphs showing the population of the town, the num- 
ber of books in the library, the number of volumes added and withdrawn 
during the year ; a statement of income and expenditure, showing among 
other things, the sum spent on books, both new and replacements ; on bind- 
ing, salaries, wages, furniture, etc. We expect the librarian to state also how 
many people are borrowing books from the library, and to show by means of 
issue records, what use they are making of the facilities at their disposal. 
Very few South African librarians show in their annual report what is being 
spent annually per head of population. This is valuable information as it 
provides a standardized measuring stick, by means of which various libra- 
ries may be compared. Other items which should be shown in the annual 
report are the following :— number of books lost, donated, exchanged, or 
given away ; details of staff, attendance of Committee at meetings, etc. 

Library figures that vary a great deal from one year to another, in an 
inconstant way, point to some unstable element in the management of the 


*A paper read at the meeting of ‘the Transvaal Branch of the S.A.L.A. held at Germis- 
ton, on Wednesday, June 6th, 1934. 
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Library. These figures should be watched, and the causes underlying sought 
out and adjusted. Statistics will reveal, better than anything else, any weak 
points ina library. Just as the thermometer, showing a rise in the patient’s 
temperature indicates that something is wrong with the state of his health, 
so do issue figures indicate the state of the Library’s health. 

Libraries showing ninety per cent fiction issues have cause for alarm. 
Without an issue record, however, the librarian would be unable to say what 
the percentage was. 

Statistics of all sorts, and especially library statistics, can be far from 
perfect. Statistics are generally quantitative rather than qualitative measure- 
ments. They are able to show how many books have been taken out, but 
they cannot show the literary value of books ; neither can they show the in- 
fluence exercised upon the readers — very necessary information in these 


days, when libraries are storehouses of knowledge and not only purveyors 
of amusement. 


ACCOUNTS, BORROWERS. 


Librarians, as well as shop-keepers and tradesmen, must keep proper 
accounts of their money transactions. I need say no more upon this point. 
They should also keep a record of the number of borrowers using the in- 
stitution. If the library is free this is a simple matter, but when the library 
is really a book-club, and different rates of subscription are charged, the lib- 


rarian has to show the number of borrowers within each class. To reduce 
all the subscriptions to a common figure for the purpose of counting the num- 
ber of borrowers is misleading and does not show fairly what the library is 


doing. It is useful to state in the annual report the various rates of subscrip- 
tion available. 


FURNITURE, FITTINGS, DEPARTMENTS. 


Librarians should keep, if not for publication, then at least for their 
own use, records of the furniture and fittings under their care, and property 
of the Library authority ; and should have the value of the property assessed 
from time to time. 

When comparing one library with another, people like to know whether 
certain departments are provided, e.g. News Room, Reference Library, 
Children’s Library. They also like to know whether open or closed access 
is used in the various departments, and what sort of cataloguing and classi- 
fication methods are in vogue. 


ISSUE STATISTICS. 


A good deal has been written about issue statistics. Most lending lib- 
rary departments count the number of books they issue each day, classifying 
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them roughly into fiction, and the main classes of Dewey, or whatever other 
classification system they are using. They record, in monthly or annual re- 
turns, the number of books issued in each class ; and perhaps they take a 
daily average over certain lengths of time. From the figures so arrived at, 
librarians attempt to evaluate the quantity and quality of books in use in their 
libraries. 

This method gives a fair idea of the quantity of books read, although even 
here there are many pitfalls for the unwary. The librarian assumes that if a 
book is taken home it is read, or at least “‘used”, though we all know that a 
number of books borrowed from the library are returned either unread, or 
after only one or two passages have been glanced at. Another source of error 
in quantity is apparent when books of a lengthy or collective nature are record- 
ed. With the present method of counting Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga in the 
collected edition counts as one book. If the borrower had taken out indivi- 
dually the successive books composing the Saga he would have been charged 
with three units of issue. 


In estimating the issue of a library, we must be exceedingly careful of 
the terminology we use. By “Fiction” librarians generally mean “English 
prose fiction”. Fiction and poetry or satire in a foreign language are 
placed in the wider class of “non-fiction”. In some forms of report we get 
the classification (a) Fiction ; (b) Technical and Educational; (c) Other (in- 
cluding Juvenile and Magazines). This is a very bad classification, and 
highly misleading. 

An interesting problem in our country, is the recording of Afrikaans 
prose fiction. Most Transvaal libraries regard all books written in languages 
other than English as “non-fiction”. I think the time has come when Afrik- 
aans fiction should either be recorded separately, or included in the term 
“fiction”. Afrikaans “non-fiction” should, of course, be shown together 
with the rest of the non-fiction issues. Ifa person wants to read a book on 
domestic science she expects to find all the books in the library on the sub- 
ject, close to each other, irrespective of language. This is the library classifi- 
cation canon. There can be little object in recording non-fiction issues ex- 
cept by subject. 

A recent textbook on library administration recommends the librarian 
to go periodically through the whole array of issues and count the number 
of books in use. This gives an estimate of the “‘live issue”. ‘The Library may 
have 20,000 registered members, but when the issue is totalled in this way 
it may be found that only 10,000 are actually borrowing books from the 
Library. Many authorities declare that information of this kind is of much 
more real value to the librarian than a mere record of books registered daily. 
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The record of daily issues may be influenced in all sorts of ways. Du- 
ring the course of a conversation at the Library Conference, held last year, 
one eminent South African librarian said that he found it hard to believe 
another librarian’s issue figures. They were far in advance of the figures 
he was able to show. He overlooked the fact, that his library books were 
lent for a period of a fortnight, whereas in the case of the other library, 
books were lent for a week at a time. Under these circumstances the issues 
of the second library should be very much greater than those of the first. 
If we want to compare our libraries by means of statistics, our methods of 
compiling them must be uniform. 

Recording renewed books is another source of variation and method. 
Some librarians hold that a renewal of a book should not be shown in the 
issue record. Others say it should. Our present system of recording and 
counting issues is inadequate for our needs ; the only thing that it really 
shows is the number of books taken out every day. It cannot possibly hope 
to evaluate the quality of reading done. A book such as Marshall’s Principles 
of economics may take an earnest student two months to read. In our issue 
record this loan counts as one. If it has been renewed every fortnight, it 
may count as five at the most. Now a fiction reader in two months may have 
taken out as many as sixty light novels and magazines, many of which were 
returned to the library after the first chapter had been sampled. This per- 
son’s reading is recorded as sixty. Both borrowers have been busy reading 
for two whole months ; the librarian has counted five for one reader and 
sixty for the other. ‘This seems ridiculous. Our figures have given us an 
entirely erroneous idea of what our library is doing. What we want is some 
qualitative as well as quantitative method of measurement. 

Supposing that the value derived from the sixty novels has been equal 
to the value derived from reading the one book on economics, it seems that to 
have counted the Marshall book as sixty issues, would not have been unreason- 
able. In fact, working upon this principle it may be possible to evolve a 
different method of counting issues. Instead of counting the books issued 
daily, it may be better to count the “books in use”’ daily. This will give us 
a constant estimate of our “live issue’. 

At present an Edgar Wallace book read in a single night counts as one. 
Jevons’ Principles of science takes about three months to digest thoroughly, 
and would count as ninety. But if the latter book is borrowed overnight 
and only one chapter consulted, it only counts as one. A book such as Priest - 
ley’s Good Companions may take a good reader eight or nine days to read 
and, therefore, counts as eight or nine. If the book is taken out by an un- 
appreciative reader, who “cannot stand that heavy stuff’’, and is returned the 
next day, only one is recorded in the issue count. This type of estimate will] 
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help us to arrive at a truer evaluation of many of the so-called non-fiction 
works. A book like 1066 and all that will count as one. 

No system is perfect, and I can see countless objections being raised. 
Some will say that there will be numerous errors in evaluating. The fact 
that a large number of books of a learned or heavy nature may remain in 
borrowers’ houses and, therefore, will give us inflated figures, cannot be de- 
nied. But under the present system we can arrive at no evaluation at all. 

As to method, no library should find difficulty in counting up all the 
books that are out on a certain day; nor of assigning these issues to the var- 
ious classes. Furthermore no small library will suffer hardship in attempting 
to keep a record of the number of books issued daily. Nearly all libraries do 
this at present. Again a small library will find no difficulty in making a note 
of the number of books returned to the library each day. The figure to be 
recorded as the “‘live issue” is that derived from adding the daily issue to 
the total issue, and then subtracting the number of books returned in each 
class. 

In a large library difficulties may arise. The initial count can be done 
without much trouble ; counting daily issues can be done as at present, but 
it may be hard to keep count of the books that are returned, especially if 
they arrive at the rate of two hundred, or more, an hour. The assistant who 
replaces books on the shelves should be able to note down the number of 
books he is putting away. The small amount of extra work would, I think, 
be amply rewarded by results. 

In his American public library, Bostwick states that this method has been 
tried experimentally, but he does not say with what measure of success. 

As this system is based on the length of time a book is borrowed, lib- 
rarians will have to induce borrowers to return to the library books they are 
not reading. The period allowed for reading a novel is, in most cases long 
enough at one week ; non-fiction may be retained for a fortnight. If fines 
are imposed by the library authority, there will not be many books lying 
around unread in the reader’s home. Of course, renewals should be granted 
liberally to those readers who have not finished reading their books. 


(To be concluded) 


Institutional members are urged to display their copies of S. A.L. prominently to their 
readers. We want them all to know what we are doing, and to help us and themselves by 
telling us what they want us to do. 


The J. W. Jagger Library, University of Cape Town, has some copies of Charles 
Leonard’s ‘‘Political Situation in South Africa’, which it will gladly send to University, 
College, or Public Libraries, upon receipt of 1/- to cover the cost of packing and postage. 
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APPOINTMENTS, Etc. 


Barnes. — Mrs. W. J. Gordon Barnes succeeded Miss Hewitt as Children’s Librarian at the 


Durban Municipal Library in July. 


Hewitt. — Miss Mary C. Hewitt, B. A., one of the Council Members of the S. A. L. A., 


retired from the position of Children’s Librarian at the Durban Municipal Library on 
her approaching marriage. All members of the Association who have attended Vaca- 
tion Schools in the past and have had the pleasure of meeting Miss Hewitt and seeing 
her delightful Children’s Library will join with us in wishing her every happiness. We 
hope with her that her new interests will leave time to devote herself to the Non-European 
Library and other schemes to which she has so far been able to give but little attention 
under pressure of more immediate duties. 

Members of the Vacation School presented Miss Hewitt with a cheque, with which 
she purchased a long-coveted old pictorial map to accompany her collection of ship 
models. 

During Miss Hewitt’s recent visit to Johannesburg some 14 Witwatersrand and 
Pretoria members took the opportunity of meeting her again, and foregathered for 
luncheon at the Railway Restaurant on July 24th. 


ROWLAND. — Miss J. Rowland, B.A., for many years on the staff of the Johannesburg Pub- 


lic Library, and subsequently librarian first of the Rand Daily Mail Library, and later 
of the Johannesburg Roman Catholic Library, has been appointed Librarian at the 
newly established Public Library at Randfontein. Miss Rowland holds Library Associa- 
tion certificates for Cataloguing, Classification, and Routine. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


The following books have been added to the Library of the South African Library 

Association since the circulation of the last list and are available for loan to members:— 

Akers, S. G. Simple library cataloging. 1933. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Catalog. 1904. 

—_ School library yearbook. ag 2 (1928), 
No. 4 (1931). 
Dewey, M. Decimal classification; rath. ed. 1927. 
— Papers prepared for the world’s library congress, 1896. 

Dous.epay,.W. E. Manual of library routine. 1933. 

Hewitt, A. R. Summary of public library law. 1932. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Yearbook. 1932, 1933, 1934. 
The year’s work in librarianship. 1931, 1932. 

MANN, M. Introduction to cataloging and the classification of books. 1930. 

MeErRILL, W. S. Code for classifiers. 1928. 

Miter, Z. K. How to organize a library ; 12th ed. 1933. 

Minto, J. A history of the public library movement in Great Britain and Ireland.1932. 

Quinn, J. H. and Acoms, H. W. 
Manual of cataloguing and indexing. 1933. 

Sayers, W. C. B. First steps in annotation in catalogues ; 2nd. ed. 1932. 

Further recent publications of interest to librarians are :— 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Bookbuying committee. 
Replacement list of fiction ; with selected list of recommend- 
ed series... A. L. A., 1933. 75 cts. 

Burton, M. H., ed. A bibliography of librarianship : classified and annotated guide to 
the library literature of the world... selected by M. Burton 
and M. E. Vosburgh. L. A., 1934. 12/6. 

LipraRY LITERATURE, 1921-1932 : a supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of library 
economy, 1876—1920 ; compiled by Junior Members Round 
Table of the American Library Association, under the editor- 
ship of Lucile M. Morsch. A. L. A., 1934. $ 10. 

SHarPp, H. A. The approach to librarianship: a guide to the profession and to the 
nop ad Examination of the Library Association...Grafton, 
1934. 7 
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